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LITERARY CULTURAL EXPRESSIONS OF PUNJAB 


Early Punjabi printed texts going back to the late 17" century 
reveal links to performance traditions. The bulk of these texts 
represent verse genres, a predictable development since no 
classical Punjabi prose genres existed, excepting janam-sakhi 
literature (genealogy). More significantly, the genres taken up in 
print were all better suited to performance—to recitation or 
singing and listening—than to the private act of quiet reading 
(see table 1 for genres of Punjabi folklore) (Farina Mir, 2010, 
37). 


A number of compositional elements within Punjabi printed 
texts index continuities between print and performance, 
including the common use of dialogue. Many Punjabi printed 
texts of this time include a literary device, the sawal wa jawab 
or the “question and answer,” as a narrative feature. Punjabi 
poets adopted this well-established device from Persian 
literature. In Punjabi printed qisse, sawal wa jawab allowed 
poets to insert verse dialogue in a genre that was otherwise ill- 
suited for its inclusion. Historian Anindita Ghosh suggests that 
dialogue in early Bengali printed texts appealed to an audience 
making the transition to literacy and reading culture. “For first- 
generation readers of print,” she writes, “the simple language of 
literature set out in the form of dialogues was very welcome. .. . 
The oral tradition shows through in the imitation of speech 
patterns in the narratives.” (Farina Mir, 2010, 93) 


Author and linguist, Farina Mir speculates that “for Ghosh, 
dialogue assisted readers in making the “abrupt and stifling” 
change to silent reading, in Punjabi works the sawal wa jawab 
can be interpreted as a sign of the texts’ suitability for oral 
performance. Dialogue in texts may have helped Punjabis 
adapt to new reading practices, but it also lent itself to the oral 
performance of print texts, suggesting the simultaneity of print 
and performance. 


Love, celebration of harvest, separation and exile were some of 


Genres of 
colonial Punjabi 
literary tradition 


Si Harfi 
Baran Mah 
Sawal Jawab 
Faryad 

Jhok 

Chitti 

Var 
Jangnama 
Dohra 

Dole or Dhore 


Kaafi 


Tahat al-Lafz 


Shloka 


Meaning 


30 Letters 

12 Months 
Question & Answer 
Plea 

Abode 

Letter 

Lay or War Ballad 
War Story 


Couplet 


Poetic verse(s) recited in 
the middle of a song 


Quartet 


Oral Performance or 
Recitation 


Stanzas of four parts of 
equal length 


Table 1 


the most prominent and powerful themes in Punjabi qisse. However, women’s characters in the qgisse were 
usually polarized between the obedient, loyal wife with saintly values (as is the case in the gisse of Sohni 
Mahiwal) to the villainous seductress, evil person who is a threat to family values (as is the case in the gisse of 
Puran Bhagat). The qgisse usually end with characters either seeking “redemption” for their “faults” or some form 


of “inarguable moral punishment”. 


Author and expert on Punjabi Classics, Mr Mushtaq Soofi highlights that these character traits were usually 
attributed to the upper middle class women of Punjab, and not the working class majority of the agrarian women 

Nevertheless, for the agrarian families of Punjab, the gisse was an important source of literary entertainment. 
“Their [oppressed women in the families] role model could be none other than Hir, a confident upper class Jat 
woman from Jhang, who is bold, resilient and capable of standing up to patriarchy in defense of her devotion to 
Ranjha, the flute playing Jogi from Takht Hazara, Chenab,” says Mr Soofi. 
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GENRE OF HIR & BIRTH OF PUNJABI FEMINISM 

By far, Hir Ranjha proves to be the perfect story for 
performers, narrators, poets and authors, in troubled times of 
Punjab. It is no surprise to see its recurrence in the region for 
over four centuries. See table 2 on the various versions of Hir 
Ranjha recited, circulated and published from the ag century 
to the late 20" century). 


Damodar Gulati also known as Damodar Das Arora of Jhang is 
credited to have performed one of the earliest renditions of Hir 
Ranjha in the qisse genre (Raj Mohan Gandhi, 2013, 121). 
Belonging to the Sikh community, Damondar Gulati is 
mentioned in the Adi Granth (compilation of sacred teachings 
of Guru Nanak). Inspired by Guru Nanak’s teachings and 
wisdom of Sufi saints like Baba Farid Ganj Shakar, Damodar 
Gulati may have visualized the character and experiences of 
Ranjha — with Hir and in his Exile from Takht Hazara based on 
the sacred spiritual wisdom of Sufi Islam, Hinduism and 
Sikhism. 


It is also essential to recall that the following Sufi poets and 
Jogis are known to have made references to the Hir Ranjha 
narrative in their poetry around the mid-16" century, prior to 
the arrival of gisse genre in the early iz" century. 


Hari Das Haria (1520s-50s) 
Shah Husain (1530s-1600) 

Bhai Gurdas Bhalla (1550s-1635) 
Gang Bhat (1580s-90) 


Pu lS 


Dialect differences among these four poets show that by the 
sixteenth century the narrative was familiar in both central and 
southern Punjab (Farina Mir, 2010, 8). 

For example, the following poetic verse about Hirs devotion to 
Ranjha (in the Nastaliq Shahmukhi script) is often credited to 
Shah Husain with reference to his devotion to Madho Lal, a 
Brahmin boy. The poetic verse depicts a form of spiritual unity 
with the beloved. 


CPI AP aM OTOL ALCAD 
WI Patan ye Sel eve 
GF he tes, 
Ses nse? 
STE etl 


English Translation 
Repeating the name of Ranjha 
| have become Ranjha myselt. 
O call me ye all "Dhido-Ranjha 
let no one call me Hir. 
Ranjha is in me, | am in Ranjha, 
no other thought exists in my mind. 
| am not, He alone is. 
He alone is amusing himself. 


It is also believed that Punjabis had been reciting Hir since 


Name of Title of Year of 
Qisse Go Qisse Publication 
Damodar ; ; 

Gulati Hir-Ranjha 1605 
Minar Kamar ; ; 

al-Din Minnat Hir Ranjha 1750s 
Waris Shah Hir 1766 
Hamid Shah . . 

Abbasi Hir Ranjha 1805 
Vir Singh Hir Ranjha 1812 
Hasham . Early 19 
Shah eur century 
Jog Singh Hir Jog Singh | 1825 


Kishan Singh | Qissa Hir te 1889 
Arif Ranjha da 


Mohammad Qissa Hir wa aT 
Shah Sakin Ranjha ' 


. : Late 19 
Fazl Shah Hir Ranjha century 
Qissa Hir- 
Ranjha 1899-1900 


Bhagwan Hir Ranjha Late 19 
Singh century 
Miran Shah 

Bahawalpuri 

Saeen Maula | Hirwa 

Maula Baksh | Chashm-i- 1913 
Kushta Hayat 

Bhai Sant 


Qissa Hir te 
Ranjha da — 


Bajara Singh 


Lahora Singh | Hir Lahori 1931 
. Navan Qissa 
a Hir Kishore | 1914 
Chand 
oo Qissa Hir or 
: Gokalchand _ 
Basianwala 
Firoz Din cay 
Bhai Lakma Qissa Hir wa 1876 
Singh Mian Ranjha 
, Between 
Roshan Hir Roshan 1873 & 1900 
Khwahish Ali | Hir Ranjha n.d. 
Fasih Niaz Hir Niaz ada 
Ahmad Ranjha ae 
Munshi 
Mohammad Maskin di Hir | 1920 
Ismail 
Table 2 


Mughal emperor Akbar’s time: they believed that the events unfolding in Hir had actually occurred in areas 


around Jhang during the 15" century. 


It is important to examine the qisse versions of Hir that were not only recited but “printed” and “published” before 
Waris Shah. Consider, for example, the cover page of Hir of Jog Singh (see Figure 1 [Farina Mir, 2010, 74)), 


published in 1882. 
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The original edition of Jog Singh’s Hir Ranjha is believed to have been composed in 1825 and published in at 
least seven editions both in Gurmukhi and Shahmukhi Punjabi. Many late nineteenth-century Punjabi printed 
texts contain images, most of them on title pages, but some books also 
include illustrations in the text. These are often rudimentary but are 
nonetheless significant to understanding Punjabi books. Jog Singh’s Hir- 
Ranjha provides a compelling example of this phenomenon, with an 
illustration that appears in slightly modified form in numerous 1870s and 
1880s print editions of the romance (Farina Mir, 2010, 71). 


It depicts the lovers Hir and Ranjha seated in the shade of a 
tree before five holy men. A buffalo or cow alludes to both the 
story’s rural setting and Ranjha’s vocation as a cowherd. The 
inclusion of a cow is perhaps not enough, by itself, to allude to 
the Hindu deity Krishna, but in some images Ranjha carries a 

flute, underscoring his connection with the flute-playing cowherd 

God (Figure 2). The five holy men, known as the panj pir, are 
associated with Sufi Islam. The imagery of the tree, which acts 

as a chhatri (literally parasol, but in this context better translated 
as “shade”), engages Sikh iconography in which the religion’s 
founder, Guru Nanak, is portrayed sitting beneath a chhatri 
(parasol). While the 
chhatri imagery is 
borrowed from Hindu FIGURE 5. Title page of Qissa Hir Jog Singh (Lahore: Malik 


UtezLuUtxu Tole set 
Hira Tajar Kutab, 1882). Text (from top): “Qissa Hir Jog 


oe (ys { iconography for royalty, Singh| At the request of Malik Hira Bookseller, Kashmiri 
UWWle statist ; tee mica 
? : in the Sikh context it Baksh oie arab ye term ee 


= te serves as a visual : 
Uw bud. ed suas UT reference to Guru Figure 1 
Nanak’s exalted status, 
both religious and temporal. What these 


at) sire Bae slats illustrations point to, then, is the multiplicity of 
U ieee Cire dees lb 2 religious motifs engaged by this Punjabi text” 


Ube OL IIL (Farina Mir, 2010, 771) 


UtkzLutnu us Use 


me Ati Glimpses of Hir-Ranjha in Sufi poetry are also manifest in the 

Ueeze lx MCh eaere-3 following Kaafi from Bulleh Shah (1680-1757) where the 

. : female members of his family (sisters and sisters-in-law) 

English Translation express their resentment and disapproval of Bulleh Shah’s 

Bulleh Shah's sisters and sisters-in-laws devotion for his teacher Inayat Shah on the basis of his Arain 
persuade him: caste. 

‘Bulleya, please do as we tell youandieave ——|t ig safe to assume that Bulleh Shah’s Kaafi narrative 

the Arain’s (your guru's) company. resembles the answer from Ranjha to a message from his 

You are born into the family of the Prophet brothers and sisters-in-law asking him to return to Takht 

(S.A.W.), you are an heir of Ali, Hazara. Dhido replies: “Moments that sail past do not return; 

So why do you ruin your family’s name like fortunes lost will not come back; a word uttered cannot be 

this? recalled; the released arrow does not revert to the bow; the 


; escaped soul does not re-enter a dead body.” 
Bulleh Shah replies: 


“Those who address me as Sayyid, shall be 
condemned to hell. 
Those who address me as Arain, shall ride 
the swings in heaven.” 


The year of Waris Shah’s birth is not known but it is believed 
he may have been born around 1720 in Jandiala Sher Khan, 
near Sheikhupura, northwest of Lahore. The village was 
inhabited by Muslim peasants and few Sayyid families. 
Waris’s father was probably a Sayyid (Rajmohan Gandhi, 
2013, 122). 


Like Bulleh Shah, born four decades before him, Waris appears to have studied in Kasur. From Kasur, he went to 
Pakpattan, Baba Farid Ganj Shakar’s resting place, where Waris is said to have practiced austerities. After 
teaching in an old mosque in another village, he moved northwest of Pakpattan to Malika Hans, where his Hir 
was written (Raj Mohan Gandhi, 2013, 123). His version of Hir was detailed and contextualized to the political 
instabilities and feuds of his time in the Sub-Continent and written in the ‘language of peasants’. Moreover, it is 
believed that Waris Shah may have written Hir upon request of his friends, and the only body of literature he ever 
contributed to the people of Punjab (/n Silence We Meet, n.d.). 


His texts refer to the stormy years when Hir was composed, a time when peasants turned into rulers, thieves 
became barons and governments were formed from house to house. \t speaks also of the author himself being 
looted by roving bands. Amidst this storm, he recounts the older love story, not Punjab’s clashes of his time (RM 
Gandhi, 2013, 123). 
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Waris Shah gives us the Chenab, its boats and its boatmen; peasants who 
farm and men who herd cattle; green grazing grounds and women spinning 
cotton into yarn; the feudal system, including a clan chief and a daughter 
ready to outwit or defy the father; mullahs, jogis and Sufis; ‘vituperative 
arguments’ and ‘soliloquies’ (Raj Mohan Gandhi, 2013, 121). 


Essentially, it is important to realize from the various gisse on Hir written — 
in Indo-Persian or Gurmukhi scripts — and performed, that Hir was not 
created by these great poets and storytellers. In fact, Hir had created these 
great poets and storytellers in Punjab over the span of the 16", 17", 18", 
19" and 20" century. 


Hir is an epic, a genre in itself. Hirs long lament — made eloquent in 
language by Waris Shah — found an echo in the hearts of many 18" century 
Punjabis, domination and consequent exile — two of the threads that run 
through Hir — were part of the daily experience of many Punjabis, whether 
Muslim, Hindu or Sikh. They responded to ‘a passionate, sensitive and 
resourceful Punjabi girl like Hir who stood up to patriarchs and bigots (RM 
Gandhi, 2013, 124). 


Dr Nasreen Anjum Bhatti, present-day writer, poet and a multi-linguist from 
Balochistan expresses relief that Hir was never written by a woman. 

Hir would not have earned the much deserved credibility in literature and 
feminist literary theory. At the 
time of Waris Shah, there 
was no female author of the same standing as him and even if 
there was, she would have been condemned or criticized for taking 
sides with a woman from the upper class. Hir could not have been 
a strong woman we relate to even today, without Waris Shah 
(Seminar on Hir Waris Shah, Lahore, 2013). 

According to Dr Nabeela Rahman, scholar on Waris Shah from 
Punjab University in Lahore, 


Figure 2 


Ranjha with his flute and Hir 


Dialogue Excerpt b/w Qazi & Heer 


Ulutse Fut Ju wits wt 
Pte rete Pre po luidte res! 
Ate se oe® Grex, AIM IRs Sait 

Liber inl & re so tob 


“The dialogue between the Qazi (Priest) and Hir must 
be read and fully understood in order to make sense of 
20" century feminist literature of Simone De Beauvoir 
and Virginia Woolf. Their literary work was based on 
theories on women’s struggle with patriarchy. Hir's 
voice is a struggle for women’s emancipation. It is a 
story of amovement, not a heroine”. 


UPOMIt PE see 2b rtau tee Es Te 
Ubolenet OF Shes KGL 
Ue Pores Ty 
YurT tid PLGA UIT 


Dr Bhatti dubs Hir’s struggle to keep her choice symbolic with the 
right to vote — obtained after a violent struggle by the women of 
Europe in the 20" century — and calls for acknowledgement and 
appreciation for the profundity of love and spiritualism that guide 
the protagonists’ final journeys. 


Hir is her own lawyer demanding her right to choose 
Ranjha for marriage. Love is the only powerful paradox 
in this tale. Love brings these two people from different 
classes and castes together and also becomes the 


English Translation 


Qazi: Follow Sharia if you want to live. 
Remember you can only enter heaven if 
you die in faith. 


Hir: What good is life if | am not faithful 
to myself? 
My love is known to the earth and the 
skies. 


cause of their tragic deaths. Essentially, this movement 
for equality still resonates with Hir's voice. 


Another point of view that is worth considering on Waris Shah’s Hir comes from present-day storyteller from 
Lahore, Shabbir Hussain Shabbir. Disillusioned by the oppressive Islamization policies of the military dictatorship 
of Zia’s regime in the 80s, and corruption of the youth that followed in Pakistan, Shabbir Hussain began his 
mission to educate the common men and peasants of Lahore in the early 90s. He uses storytelling as an 
educational tool to convey the message of love, justice, peace and equality. He attends various public literary 
circles to recite Hir of Waris Shah and Shah Hussain and offers advice to his audience based on their poetry. 
According to his thesis on Waris Shah, Shabbir Hussain suggests: 


Waris Shah is the first Punjabi scholar to use references to the Ramayan and Mahabharata 
in his writings and therefore it is essential to read his work in order to fully understand the 
history of storytelling in Punjab. 


Therefore, Hir-Ranjha and the gisse tradition embody the historical imagination of a broad cross-section of the 
Punjab, and that imagination, was far more open-ended and complex than a narrowly communaiist interpretation 
can account for (Farina Mir, 2010, 29). 
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THE LINGUISTIC MAP OF PUNJAB 

In the context of nationalist ideology, Punjab is one of the five 
provinces of Pakistan. To the right is a map of Punjab based on some 
of its major dialects that are still spoken today. Of the few dialects 
shown on the map, there were more than 70 dialects of the language 
of Punjab. 

After the 1947 partition on the basis of sectarian and nationalist 
ideologies created by the British Colonial Empire and its literature, we 
have a slightly smaller picture of Punjab on the cultural map, as 
shown below, which could 
have resulted in fewer 
dialects we are aware of 
today: 

Quoting Edward Said, “it was 
impossible to make all 
indigenous people disappear; 
in fact, they were a major 
burden on the — imperial 
consciousness. Therefore, 
the solution was to come up 


2. Punjab divided into two as a result 
of conflicts created by the British Raj 
on the basis of race, class and 
religion. 


i. 


Language map of Punjab showing 
its major dialects 
with schemes for separating the natives — Africans, Malays, Arabs, 


Berbers, Indians, Sikhs, Hindus, Muslims, Nepalese, Javanese, Filipinos 
— from the white man on racial and religious grounds, then for 


reconstituting them as people requiring a European presence, whether a 
colonial implantation or a master discourse in which they could be fitted and put to work”. 


“On the one hand, one has Kipling’s fiction positing the Indian as a creature clearly needing 
British tutelage, one aspect of which is a narrative that encircles and then assimilates India 
since without Britain India would disappear into its own corruption and under-development” 


(Edward Said, 1993, 167). 
INDUS VALLEY, HARAPPA & THE LANGUAGES OF PUNJAB 


The Indian Sub-Continent, 10-15,000 years ago, comprised three 
distinct regions ranging from Ganga Jumna valley, the Deccan, and the 
Indus Valley. 

The word Punjab (a Persian word meaning Five Rivers) came into 
use during the Medieval Period to denote the northern regions of the 
Indus valley comprising the areas watered by Upper Indus, Kabul, 


i 3 
PUREE 
fyi374 
ml oem! 
ih men | oo Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Sutlej, Bias 
B & ales Rocce accurately described in the Rig Veda 
J a sloe] 4 sfo7l of os (Vedic Texts) as the Sapta-Sindhu 
7 Ns #[ 0 #{ of o| 4 (seven rivers). 
a ©) Aer Comparatively speaking, the Punjab 


Markov’s model of the Indus Valley 
script which is not decrypted fully yet 


was rich in terms of agriculture produce 
and cattle and therefore also attracted 
invaders and violence. The earliest 
invaders came from the relatively drier 


lands of the west, present day Persia, Afghanistan, Central Asia, followed by the 
Greeks who retreated in face of resistance. Punjab stopped being the perennial 
host and began to resist the new comers. That was a major change. Henceforth 
the Punjab became a battle ground, yet allowing merchants and travellers in and 
out of India. They also found time to sing, laugh, read and write to develop a 
cultural identity of their own (Dr Pervez Vandal, 2013). 

There is a commonly held notion of the generic mainstream theses on languages 
of the South including Punjabi language that they were derived from Sanskrit. Mr 


Mushtaq Soofi digresses. 


Suc AIAN 


URHA = ERHA = ERH «= SUSSA HAHA = KUKKA KHUKHA ©GUGGA 


YRVSAIETC 


GHUGGA UNOGA CHUCHA HHA AIA HUA YANZA TARIKA 


Sade saey 


THUTHA QUDDA OHUDOA WAHNHA TUTTA THUTHA OUBA OHUDA 


OUuCaSHUD 


UNA §—PUPPA PHUPHA BUBBA BHUSBA MUMMA YANYA  RARA 


SexHdde 


LWULLA-VAVA -RAHRHA SHUSHA KHUMHA GUGGA ZUZZA  FUFFA 


The Punjabi script in Gur 
Mukhi bears close 
resemblance to Indus Valley 
script 


“Before the evolution of Sanskrit, Indus Valley & Harappa civilizations existed and were 
highly developed, organized and complex. They were urbanized people which indicate that 
their language was also fully developed. After the invasion of the Aryans, Sanskrit’s early 
version was Vedic texts. It must be noted that it is a post-colonial language, not an 
indigenous language. Sanskrit means cultured, synthesized, perfected and constructed to 
suit the Ayran upper classes. It is not a people’s language. For this very reason, Gautama 
Buddha gave up Sanskrit and delivered his teachings in Prakrit — which means the 
language of nature, a language that belonged to the people. 
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The only remaining evidence of language of the Indus Valley and Harappa Civilizations is 
the sounds Dhe, Jhe, Bhe, Ghe — which has absolutely no resemblance to Sanskrit or 
Persian. These are the indigenous sounds older than Sanskrit or Persian. | dont think 
Punjabi is an outcome of Sanskrit language, chronologically the sounds that are evident 
indicate that Punjabi is older than Sanskrit.” 


Here as well, the story of Buddha bears semblance to that of Dhido of Hir Ranjha and his quest and 
journey for attaining true love and spiritual fulfilment. Professor Sajida Haider Vandal, educationist and 
consultant on Cultural Heritage & Knowledge for UNESCO from Bahawalpur, Punjab, opines that the 
Indus Valley and Harappan civilizations had egalitarian gender relations and labour was shared 
equally by both sexes in agrarian as well as non-agrarian systems of the economy like “trade” that she 


specifically defines as “urban”. 


“The trade in Indus Valley was more advanced than the Mesopotamia system of trade. 
Communication pattern was available, cheap and consistent. 


In all these places, you find weights and standards that are remarkably consistent. If an 
item went from Harappa to Afghanistan, its weight would remain consistent. From the sea 
to the rivers, Indus valley system was the only system that was also utilizing wind for 
energy. Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa are river harbours, and yet, today, Punjab doesn’t 
even have the advanced sewerage system that Harappa had thousands of years ago” 


(Sajida Haider Vandal, 2013) 


The role that Punjabi played as a mobilizing tool for class struggles in Pakistan demonstrates a practice where 
culture and politics are inseparable and contributes to the wider debates on language and politics in South Asia. 


Main Ethnic Groups of Pakistan 
Old View New View 


Biggest 
Group by 


Weckeware 


http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/List_of_countries_by population 


3. Present-Day Punjab amongst other 
indigenous cultures and languages 


The relationship between language and politics has been long 
established, most usually through the lens of nationalism. The 
formation of Pakistan was mobilized around the idea of Urdu as the 
national language and Islam as the national faith. Indeed, these two 
slogans ultimately became the rationale for a strongly centralizing 
state. However, its failures were quite evident. One prominent 
example being the struggles around the issue of language rights in 
East Pakistan from the very formation of Pakistan. Although there is 
some debate about how crucial the Bangla language movement was 
in terms of the final formation of Bangladesh, there is no doubt that 
the repression of Bengali in favour of Urdu played a significant role in 
the creation of an independence movement. Less prominent and 
politically far less successful have been the  ethno-national 
mobilizations around Punjabi, Sindhi, Pashto and Balochi, which 
have all at some time made demands on the state in terms of 


provision for language rights, especially in the national education policies and systems (Language Policy, 
Multilingualism and language vitality in Pakistan, 2002 and In One Hand a Pen in the Other a Gun: Punjabi 
language radicalism in Punjab, Pakistan, 2013). 

The vitality of the Punjabi gisse tradition in the colonial period, despite predictions of its imminent demise, calls 
for a re-evaluation of the nature and extent of colonial power in British India. Not only did the British deny 
patronage to the Punjabi language, they actively promoted Urdu language in the Punjab. Their efforts to change 
the linguistic and literary practices of the region’s inhabitants were only partially successful. Though Urdu became 
an important language of literary production and the principal language of Punjab’s incipient public sphere, 


Punjabi continued to be the main colloquial language in 


© Bitish Controted Twritary 
GNatve Stites 


the province and Punjabi literary activity not only continued 
unabated, but may even have enjoyed resurgence during 
the colonial period. This history redirects inquiry into late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century cultural formations 
in north India away from a focus on religious communal 
identities and nationalist politics—the dominant emphases 
in the present historiography—to analyze a set of practices 
and ideas that Punjab’s inhabitants shared, no matter what 
their religious persuasion, which were not easily 
assimilated to nationalist agendas (Farina Mir, 2010, 6). 


HOW DID THE COLONIALS SEE PUNJABIS? 


Lord Thomas Macaulay, British historian, politician and 
writer gives a very ‘racist’ first impression of the Punjabi to 


the Parliament in Britain on February 2"? 1835: 


Map of Colonial Punjab showing Native States & 


British Controlled Territory 
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a beggar or a thief. Such wealth | have seen in this country, such high moral values, people 
of such calibre, that | do not think we would ever conquer this country, unless we break the 
very backbone of this nation, which is her spiritual and cultural heritage. Therefore, | 
propose, that we replace her old and ancient education system, her culture, for if the 
Indians think that all that is English and foreign is good and greater than their own, they will 
lose their self-esteem, their native culture and they will become what we want them to be — 
a truly dominated nation.” 


He envisioned a British system of ‘educating the Punjabis’ that he calls “a class of persons, Indian in blood and 
colour, but English in taste and opinions, in morals and intellect.” The objective was in the words of Macaulay "a 
class who may be interpreters between us and the million whom we govern." 

The evangelical literature that surfaced after the “shadowy discourse of capitalist colonialism” as Said puts it, the 
Punjabi, among other natives, were being defined in the following manner: 


“The indolent native figure is someone whose natural depravity and loose character 
necessitate a European overlord.” 


“His hands are large, and the toes of his feet are pliant, being exercised in climbing trees, 
and divers other active functions. The impressions made upon him are transitory, and he 
retains a feeble memory of passing or past events. Ask him his age, he will not be able to 
answer: who were his ancestors? He neither knows nor cares. His master vice is idleness, 
which is his felicity. The labour that necessity demands he gives grudgingly (Edward Said, 
1993, 167).” 


THE SACRED VERSUS THE VERNACULAR (LANGUAGES) 


One of the most significant shifts for literary culture in nineteenth-century India came with the colonial state’s 
designation of official vernacular languages for provincial administration. In much of pre-colonial India, the official 
language of administration was Persian. The East India Company, too, used Persian for administrative and 
judicial purposes at the provincial level until 1837, when it instituted the change from Persian to Indian 
vernaculars. Across Company territories, the colonial administration debated then established which vernacular 
language(s) was appropriate for each province. 


The role of the British colonial missionaries in 19" and 20" century 
literary and print culture is essential to examine in this regard. As 
in many other parts of India, it was Christian missionaries who first 
introduced print in the Punjab (in the early nineteenth century). For 
missionaries, targeting any religious community necessitated using 
their language and their script. Based on their publishing, 
missionaries correlated the Indo-Persian script and initially Persian 
and then increasingly Urdu with Muslims, the Devnagari script and 
Hindi with Hindus, and the Gurmukhi script and Punjabi with Sikhs. 
They devoted themselves to the study of Indian languages in order 
to communicate directly with Indians, to translate the Bible into 
what they deemed to be the appropriate languages for targeting 
specific communities, and to produce philological materials that 
would help other missionaries—and often Company employees— 
to learn Indian languages. Finding themselves in a predominantly 
Muslim locale—somewhat to their surprise since they thought they 
were going to the “land of the Sikhs” only to find that Sikhs were a 
mere 10 % of Ludhiana’s local population—the missionaries’ first 
publication, A Sermon for the Whole World, was published in Persian, based on the assumption that this was a 
Muslim language and that it was the best language by which to proselytize, in print, to local Muslims. They would 
subsequently publish tracts in Hindi, aimed at the local Hindu population, and in Punjabi, aimed at the local Sikh 
population, but only with the arrival of Devnagari and Gurmukhi fonts, respectively (Farina Mir, 2010, 31). 
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The Ludhiana Mission Press is significant in this regard as it was the first printing press in the Punjab established 
in 1836 by the American Presbyterian Mission. The press initially had only two type fonts: roman font, used 
primarily for Romance languages, and Indo-Persian, with which texts could be produced in Arabic and Persian, 
as well as in a number of Indian vernacular languages, including Urdu, Kashmiri, and Punjabi. With these two 
fonts, the mission published Christian scripture in English, Urdu, Persian, and “Indo-Roman’” (Urdu in roman 
characters). Subsequently the mission designed two more fonts: Gurmukhi, used principally for Punjabi, and 
Devnagari, used for Sanskrit and Hindi, which it used beginning in 1838 to produce publications in Punjabi and 
Hindi. 

The Seventh Memoir Respecting the Translation of the Sacred Scriptures into the Languages of India, 
Conducted by the Brethren at Serampore Mission, Bengal, published in 1820, provides an example for the 
missionary’s association of Punjabi as the language of the Sikhs. In a section titled “Languages in Which the New 
Testament is Published,” one finds alongside references to “Pushtoo” (Pashto), “Telinga” (Telegu), and a number 
of other languages, “the Shikh language,” clearly a reference to Punjabi. Later in the century, language activists 
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would argue that Urdu in the Indo-Persian script was the language of Muslims and that Hindi in the Devnagari 
script was the language of Hindus. Sikhs would ultimately follow suit with the Gurmukhi-Sikh-Punjabi triad, the 
groundwork having largely been laid for them by colonial knowledge of Punjabi, first produced by the Serampore 
Mission of Bengal. 


The Ludhiana Press printed millions of pages on Biblical literature and by 1840 was printing publications in 
English, Urdu (in Indo-Persian script), Hindi (in Devnagari script), Punjabi (in Gurmukhi script), and also Kashmiri 
(in Indo-Persian; due to a sizable migrant Kashmiri community in the Punjab). However, Urdu remained the 
dominating language in these publications as shown in the table below. 


TABLE 1 Publications registered in Punjab, 1867-96 


Total number Urdu books Second most popular 
Year of books (percent of total) language 
1870-71 426 150 (35%) Hindi, 76 (18%) 
1875-76 911 319 (35%) Arabic, 77 (9%) 
1879-80 926 395 (43%) Punjabi, 170 (18%) 
1885-86 1,566 806 (51%) Hindi, 230 (15%) 
1889-90 2,206 923 (42%) Punjabi, 499 (23%) 
1895-96 1,304 617 (47%) Punjabi, 298 (23%) 
1902-3 1,233 521 (42%) Punjabi, 350 (28%) 


An important element to understand the dominance of Urdu language is the disruption in the literary culture of 
Delhi (and Lucknow) caused by the colonial response to the rebellion of 1857-58. Frances Pritchett, in her fine 
work on Urdu literary culture during this period, argues that these events witnessed the destruction of the 
patronage system—grounded in the ustad-shagird (teacher-disciple) relationship—that was so important to 
Urdu’s literary vitality in Delhi. She goes so far as to suggest that the aftermath of 1857 destroyed not only the 
patronage system but “in fact the whole [Urdu literary] culture.” With the demise of Delhi as a site of Urdu 
patronage, Lahore became an important center of Urdu literary culture as Urdu poets and men of letters migrated 
there in search of patrons. 


In conclusion, what is interesting to note is that despite the explosion of the colonial print culture in the late ig" 
and 20" century, Punjabi maintained its position and patronage as a colloquial language in this print culture due 
its rich gisse tradition, people-centric concepts and performance-oriented literature like its counterpart Bengali 
language, which according to scholar Partha Chatterjee, was another language beyond the scope of colonial 
administrative affairs. The evidence for Punjabi lies in the continuous recurrence of gisse of Hir Ranjha published 
in various dialects of Punjabi as well as Urdu, in both the Gurmukhi and Indo-Persian scripts (Shahmukhi) as 
mentioned towards the beginning of the paper. It is thus, the qisse tradition of the people of Punjab that can 
safely be termed as the sacred cultural roots of its art and architecture. 
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